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724 POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY 

The Secret of the Totem. By Andrew Lang. London and 
New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 1905. — x, 215 pp. 

Mr. Andrew ling's position among students of social origins is, like 
his position in literature, essentially that of the critic, although he has 
contributed not a few bits of constructive theory to our sociological 
philosophy and obviously desires to be recognized as a scientific inves- 
tigator. His books are all deserving of serious consideration, and 
whether as discoverer or as critic his intrusion into any new field com- 
pels respectful attention and some re-arrangement of our provisionally 
accepted conclusions. 

Mr. Lang is at present the principal champion of what may be called 
the Darwinian view of primitive domestic relations, in opposition to the 
theories of polyandry or promiscuity. In his volume on Social Origins 
and Primal Law, he gave to the public, with an elaborate introduc- 
tion of his own, the valuable observations of Mr. J.J. Atkinson in 
Australia. These observations seem to bear out Mr. Darwin's theory 
that primitive man, like the ape, was a jealous animal, and that the sire 
in each group, expelling adolescent male offspring from the band, kept 
his female mates to himself. From this practice Mr. Atkinson and 
Mr. Lang undertook to deduce the whole system of ' ' avoidances ' ' 
between kinsfolk in savage society. I have elsewhere pointed out ' that 
such an expulsion of weaker males as Lang and Atkinson assume would 
in reality lead to polyandry as often as to polygyny, inasmuch as the 
banished males would provide themselves with stolen females to be 
shared in common. This curious oversight of obvious possibilities on 
the part of Mr. Lang is a good illustration of his scientific limitations. 
What he sees he sees so clearly that his vision becomes fixed upon that 
bit of truth only. 

This defect is conspicuous in his present study of totemism. It is 
highly probable that Garcilasso de la Vega's theory of the origin of 
totemism, which Mr. Iang accepts and elaborates, contains a large 
measure of truth. It assumes that totemism arose in the early efforts 
of human groups to differentiate each from the others. But when this 
theory is developed into an explanation of savage culture and social 
organization in terms of nicknaming and is pushed so far as to become 
an attack all along the line upon the work of Frazer, of Howitt and of 
Spencer and Gillen, it ceases to be in all points convincing. 

F. H. G. 

1 Descriptive and Historical Sociology, pp. 450, 451. 



